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Critics are useful but irritating members of human 
society. Among the more valuable we should perhaps 
reckon our educational censors. Those, however, who 
are merely destructive in their criticisms constitute a 
public nuisance; they depress spirits, unsettle the faith 
which is indispensable alike for enthusiastic teaching 
and for self-reliant study, and, worse still, if they 
happen to have the scribendi cacoethes — a dread disease 
from the curative point of view — they prove to others 
that a Zoilean career is easy, reasonably safe, and not 
the worst of advertisements. Recently, I heard 
prominent educators protesting hotly against the atti- 
tude of Classicists towards their own work as needlessly 
and injuriously apologetic. If we who are responsible 
for what are said to be the 'best taught subjects in the 
High School curriculum' appear to be always on the 
defensive, we have only ourselves to .blame when we are 
taken at the level of our own self-disparagement. 
Excessive eating of humble pie makes one chapfallen. 
On the other hand, speech, writing and action that are 
constructive and inspired by a spirit of optimism will 
best further our cause. 

For years attacks upon the methods of graduate 
instruction in Greek and Latin have been especially 
trying. The critic is commonly at least $a!/-accredited 
as an apostle of 'the literary study of the Classics'. 
He is statistically convinced that a technical and 
scientific training in philology which involves a maxi- 
mum of minute and intensive study and culminates in a 
doctoral thesis that requires a year to produce but no 
time at all to be lost to the memory of man is an imposi- 
tion upon the matriculate for a higher degree. Worst 
of all in these days of race assertiveness, he charges that 
the whole thing was 'made in Germany', and urges that 
we should replace it with something American, a curri- 
culum which would better accord with our national 
spirit and needs. 

But we have something besides mere verbal opposi- 
tion of which to take serious note. We have been from 
time to time assured that certain administrators in city 
School systems carry a hostility to the doctoral training 
so far as to discriminate in their appointments against 
candidates who, they aver, have impaired their peda- 
gogical effectiveness and even their semblance to an 
amiable humanity by an excess of learning. Where 
the critic himself lacks all higher education, one may 
aptly say (with no danger of being understood), /Saves 
iJ^o/ctfoixri lidXa, but what shall we do with the 



official who has somewhere and somehow secured some 
sort of Ph.D. and yet assails it as a handicap to its 
possessor ! Luckily there are too many men and women 
who gratefully appreciate their indebtedness to our 
graduate schools, however imperfect they may be, not 
to nullify much of this adverse influence both by their 
championship of the degree and by their own success. 
But to nullify it still more we must reduce the number 
of misfits who pass from the life of theory at the Uni- 
versity to that of practice in the School, persons 
scholarly enough, it may be, but with slight pedagogical 
potentialities. Let us even concede that some institu- 
tions in their attempt to transmute unmethodical, 
inaccurate and dilettantish students into sound teachers 
are actually doing little more than encourage millimeter 
mentalities, deaden the soul and destroy rather than 
cultivate a taste for literature, if only we can induce the 
man who makes this indictment to come out with some 
constructive proposals. If he cannot match his readi- 
ness in diagnosis with skill in therapeutics, the patient 
may die in spite of his discernment. 

Accepting the fact that the more cultural study of the 
Classics will continue insufficient in our Colleges so long 
as we admit students who still need drill in the merest 
fundamentals, shall we or shall we not make our grad- 
uate departments of Greek and Latin resorts for purely 
cultural training? Shall we devote the courses entirely 
to literary study in the common use of , the term, to 
appreciative criticism, to the aesthetic side of ancient 
civilization? That seems to be the gist of the problem 
as we have heard it presented a weary number of times 
during the last score of years. What shall go then? 
Palaeography, epigraphy, textual criticism, topography? 
What methods shall go? The preparation of papers 
embodying independent investigations? Reports of 
philological journals? Or should we keep these sup- 
posed impedimenta of culture, and perhaps compromise 
by offering two degrees, two curricula, one for the future 
teacher in a High School or College, the other for the 
future professional scholar? It was from this side that 
the writer once approached the problem with a plea 1 
that brought him letters from more than a dozen presi- 
dents of Universities and scores of College professors, 
showing that at least an attempt to solve it is more than 
desirable and that live issues are involved in the settle- 
ment. 



'See The Classical Weekly 5. 114-119. 
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The standing of Greek and Latin in any community 
largely depends upon the quality of those who give 
instruction in those subjects. It is the men behind the 
desks who count. The Classical Weekly will do its 
readers a real service, if it can only elicit from the 
eminently able teachers and school administrators who 
are known wholly to disapprove the present doctoral 
training some specific statements of how they would 
change the American Graduate school to make it pro- 
ductive not only of excellent scholars but of broader and 
more inspiring teachers. Possibly, too, no livelier, more 
timely and helpful topic could figure in the programme 
of some of our Association meetings. 

It is only partially true that 'good teachers are born, 
not made'. It is not even partially true that the 
efficient teacher cannot communicate to his colleagues 
some of the elements of his own success, if he is only 
generous enough to make the attempt. Dislike of the 
strange dialect in which professional educators some- 
times express themselves so impressively to the ignorant 
ought not to turn us against all pedagogical literature 2 . 
Articles from those who would emphasize cultural work 
in the Classics disclosing practical methods would be 
more than welcome to many readers and do our cause 
much more good than the ceaseless rhonci which almost 
persuade us that in America, too, iuvenesque senesque 
et pueri nasum rhinocerotis habent. 

W. B. McD. 



THE INTEREST OF LATE AND MEDIEVAL 
LATIN TO THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 1 

This paper has grown out of two unusual experiences. 
My course in Late and Medieval Latin in the Yale 
Graduate School happens to have a number of 'steady 
customers' — young instructors in the Classical, History 
and Romance departments — who take it every year it is 
offered, so that I read each time a different set of books 
with them. In our wide reading, we have been struck 
with the abundance of stories and similar material of 
general interest, never yet drawn upon for elementary 
instruction. Last summer, I was asked by a New York 
High School teacher to go through some of this material 
with her; and she was astonished at its availability. 
This availability has been further tested by my friend, 
Professor J. B. Game, in his elementary classes in the 
Florence (Ala.) Normal School and the State College 
for Women at Tallahassee. 

Let me disclaim at the outset any ambition to substi- 
tute this Latin for the Cicero and Vergil of our High 
Schools. My hope is merely to indicate some material 
with which to provide an interesting variety, and to 
rouse the pupil's curiosity in medieval life and literature, 
history, and comparative literature. I myself, in 



*Such articles, for instance, as Dr. R. P. Angler's Certain Psy- 
chological Principles involved in Teaching, Bulletin of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 5, No. 8 (T915). offer 
sane and lucid suggestions of great helpfulness to us teachers. 

•This paper was read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Swarthmore College, 
May 8, 1915. 



teaching Freshmen (who are nothing but High School 
seniors who have forgotten considerable Latin over the 
summer), have found it useful to write some of these 
things on the board for them to read at sight, or to read 
a story aloud to them, or, (anathema of modern teach- 
ing), to make them learn shorter snatches by heart. It 
is for such uses that I lay some of this material before 
you. 

The Vulgate is the foundation of this Latinity. One 
can buy the Latin Bible in many convenient editions. 
I use selections from the book of Esther for reading 
aloud to my pupils; they enjoy the story (new to most 
of them), for, as a distinguished critic has remarked, 
there is only one moral character in the book, and she 
disappears in the first chapter ! Where religious preju- 
dice does not interfere, let them memorize well-known 
passages of the Bible. 

In the great group of Church Fathers in the renais- 
sance of the fourth century, Jerome, the reviser of the 
Bible, holds a leading place. Several passages in his 
interesting correspondence (e. g. the little girl's school- 
ing, the dream where he is called a Ciceronian, not a 
Christian, his troubles learning Hebrew) and the quaint 
saints' lives are well worth putting before one's students. 
His heathen contemporary, the great poet Claudian, 
has summarized in noble lines (especially De Consulatu 
Stilichonis 3. 150 ff.) Rome's place in the history of our 
civilization; this passage I have always made my 
Freshmen memorize. From the other great pagan 
writer of that time, the historian Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, I have culled various striking expressions like the 
Emperor Julian the Apostate's proud moriar stando, 
which students do not soon forget. 

This last quotation leads us to an interesting branch 
of Latin expression — proverbs. In that gaudy but useful 
and inexpensive series, The Sammlung Mittellateinisch- 
er Texte, the volume containing proverbs (volume 3) 
will furnish much amusing material. Take for instance 
the tour de force: 

I mus ! gaude mus ! ride mus ! nilque time mus ! 
sed caveas caveas, ne pereas per eas. 
I have been in the habit of making my Freshmen 
memorize one proverb a lesson. And riddles, to which 
they guess the answer, always arouse interest. 

Boys and girls who are cpntinually making mistakes 
in their Latin will be cheered when they see the mistakes 
the old Romans made themselves. That admirable 
volume, Vulgarlateinische Inschriften, in the very useful 
series of Kleine Texte fur Vorlesungen und Uebungen, 
gives examples from the inscriptions of every error one 
has to correct in Latin compositions, from cum quern 
and multis per annis to parce matrem tuam and quos 
(subject) interfuerunt. The 'Herodotus of the Middle 
Ages', Gregory of Tours, confesses that he never can 
remember whether pro takes the accusative or the 
ablative; and his MSS seem to show that he was 
impartial. Gregory's History of the Franks has many 
stories (e. g. of Clovis, of Attalus) which I read aloud to 
my students; and his contemporary and namesake, 



